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ADDRESS BY THE PRINCIPAL at the BEGINNING OF TERM, 
OCTOBER, 1924, AT THE FIRST PRACTICE CONCERT. 

I think it is the French who have a saying that‘‘one 
gives good advice when one is too old to set a bad example.” 
I am afraid that expresses what is often the feelings of youth 
towards the experiences of the older people: you regard us as 
enunciating truths more for the sake of confirming our own 
feelings as to our importance in the scheme of things, than for 
the purpose of benefiting and helping you, our juniors. 

Well, there may be something in this view of the matter, 
but may I assure you that one cannot at our age associate 
with young people of your age without developing a desire to 
help and advise, which is, in spite of everything, sincere and 
disinterested. 

It is on this desire that the Academy is founded, and on 
this its teaching is based. The experience of the older folk is 
meant to serve as the basis of the work of the younger. We 
have gone through all the difficulties, and come up against all 
the problems which you are in the process of encountering. 
We do not claim that our methods of overcoming these diffi¬ 
culties and solving these problems will serve for you; because 
we realize that you, of necessity, look at things from a differ¬ 
ent standpoint from that which we occupied in our student 
days; but we believe that there are broad truths, which we 
learnt from our predecessors, which are so generally applic¬ 
able as to be able to serve your case just as they served ours. 
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These broad general truths refer not only to the details 
of yoyir individual studies, but throw light on the attitude 
which you should assume to the Art you are here to study 
and practise; properly understood, they afford guidance in 
many vexed questions to which answers are now insistently 
demanded, and provide a fixed and stable centre of reference 
amidst the flux of present day confusions. ^ 

This is what I mean by ‘‘ The Academy Tradition.” A 
tradition implies a history. It is something handed down 
from past generations, which links up the life of to-day with 
that of yesterday.and the days before yesterday. 

The history of modern music began about 300 years ago, 
and the history of the Academy occupies just a third of that 
period. The Academy has been in existence and actively en¬ 
gaged in carrying on its work for one third of the whole time 
during which our modern musical system has been studied 
and practised. In that time it has grown from a small be¬ 
ginning, when its students numbered only twenty, to its 
present condition, when our roll musters nine hundred, and 
its activities and influence extend to and even overflow the 
boundaries of the Empire. Its own inherent vigour and 
vitality, based on the natural artistic genius of the peoples 
who compose the British Empire, have developed what, 
100 years ago, was but a small music school into a great 
institution, supported by and drawing its students from all 
over the Empire. 

What is the secret of this development ? What is the 
vital principle which has brought about this wonderful growth ? 
It lies, I believe, in what I have called the Academy Tradition, 
and what this is I shall now try and describe in as few words 
as need be. 

It has been often said that the present is an age of 
specialization : and the fact is often insisted on, that success 
in anything calls for a concentration of energy and attention 
on that particular thing. So that, if a student wishes to 
succeed in any branch of the art of music, he must concentrate 
on that particular branch, and avoid dissipating his time and 
energy on other branches. Now, this is certainly true : but 
it is only half the truth ; and what I regard as the peculiar 
virtue and value of the Academy Tradition is that it is based 
on the whole truth, which insists on the necessity not only 
of specialization, but on the equal, if not more pressing, 
need of a broadly based general musical knowledge and culture. 

This is the Academy Tradition : viz., that the first essential 
in the training of our students is what we call musicianship. 
The Academy exists not to turn out virtuosi, possessed of a 
phenomenal executive ability in some special direction, but 
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to see that every student who passes through it, issues out 
into the world in some degree or other-—a musician. 

This, I believe, is the true function and purpose of a 
music school, and it is the special duty of the Principal and 
of the administrative authority to see that the school as a 
whole develops in conformity with this Tradition. 

With regard to your individual studies, they are guided 
and controlled by the finest opinion and advice in the 
world. The professors of the R.A.M. have always deservedly 
been regarded as the highest expert authority in their particu¬ 
lar subjects. But, as the proverbial shoemaker believes ‘‘ there 
is nothing like leather,” so the expert in any subject is always 
in danger of losing his sense of proportion and perspective, 
and inclines to over-emphasize his particular subject. Any¬ 
one who is over-developed in any one direction is a monstrosity, 
and there are musical monstrosities like any others. You can 
be‘‘muscle-bound ” musically, as well as physically, if you 
over-develop. 

Allied to this danger of over-early specialization, is the 
risk of sterilizing your musical ability by the worship of the 
examination fetish. The two things always go together. The 
examination system has a legitimate place in the work of the 
school: it serves a purpose for which, up to the present, we 
have not been able to find a satisfactory substitute. But, in 
the intensive preparation which is a necessary condition of 
specialization, the examination is used as a stimulant and 
spur, and may, and often does, produce the same result- 
exhaustion and arrest of development. 

Let me, therefore, again emphasize that the Academy 
Tradition is, first of all, the cultivation of the general musician- 
ship of the student. Once that is secured, the concentration 
on one special study may be desirable or even necessary, but 
the curriculum is designed, and properly designed, to produce 
‘‘ musicians,” not virtuosi. 

The whole trend of modern thought, both in education 
and in art, is in a direction which confirms the wisdom of the 
people who first created this Academy Tradition, and the most 
important and interesting developments and additions to the 
school curriculum during recent years have all been such as 
accentuate and drive home to the minds of students and pro¬ 
fessors alike the importance of this Tradition. 

Therefore, I conclude, by saying to you collectively, what 
I am constantly preaching to you individually : Strive, first of 
all, to be musicians animated by a love of everything that is 
good in your art and interested in all its aspects, and then, on 
the top of that, superimpose your own speciality. So, your 
success will be founded on a basis which is both stable and 
permanent. 
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^ir Jltacbn^k’s 

AT THE PRIZE-GIVING. 

Although the prime interest in to-day’s proceedings ends 
with the departure of ourgraciousPresident, thisfunction would 
be incomplete were I not to ask you, and the students,i^igued 
though they may be with the exertions they have just gone 
through, to listen while, once more, I submit our annual report. 
It comes with something of the nature of an anticlimax, but I 
shall endeavour to compress its material into as brief a space 
as possible. This should be an easy task, certainly involving no 
strain upon the imagination, when the healthy condition of 
the Royal Academy of Music and the practical results of the 
last twelve months are so obvious as to call for nothing but 
congratulation, and speak for themselves. Our chief objects 
have been, not only to improve and enlarge the curriculum in 
every useful direction, but to relieve pressure and congestion 
by the provision of more elbow room and space to enable the 
increasing number of students to take fullest advantage of 
what is promised in greater comfort and ease. Judging from 
their genial appearance and demeanour they do realise and 
appreciate these efforts to further their best interests. For 
our building, spacious though it seems, is never quite large 
enough for all its purposes. It might be urged that an easier 
way out of that difficulty would be to admit a smaller number 
of applicants, but this would disappoint very many young 
people who come from overseas, and also hamper and restrict the 
Academy’s influence in the great general cause of education. 
Apart from the advantageous spur of keen emulation v/hich 
exists here, the very bustle of a busy hive has its attractions 
and fascination. Professors and students alike enjoy, as I do, 
the humours, quite lively at times, as well as the work of a 
good, full school, and have no desire that its portly shadow 
should ever grow less. At the risk of being thought unduly 
elated, I may permit myself to express the confident opinion 
that the standard of attainment aimed at has generally, and 
in many individual cases, reached an exceptionally high degree 
of excellence. And those of you who have witnessed the 
public appearances here, under Sir Henry Woodj or the 
numerous students’ concerts in the Duke’s Hall, showing the 
fine efforts of their teachers, will be disposed to acquit me of 
exaggeration. Nor am I thinking only of these, but also of 
exhibitions of the operatic class—from Sullivan to Massenet 
—as well as of the dramatic performances—^from Shakespeare 
to Rostand^—under Messrs. Beauchamp and Bond. Any of our 
friends behind me who may have taken a prominent part in all 
those, are too modest to allow their mental equilibrium to be 
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permanently affected by what gives me great satisfaction in 
saying in their presence. The several changes which have 
taken place recently are infinitely more deserving of notice 
than I dare occupy your attention with at this hour of the 
day. Some of them—alas, too many—were beyond human 
control. Thus we lost a most amiable, aged director, who 
took great personal interest in the school up to the last, in 
the genial person of Mr. Charles Mortimer. Then, in Octo¬ 
ber, we had suddenly to part with one who, for many years, 
had held the increasingly onerous office of honorary treasurer, 
even under the circumstances of gradually fading health, to 
the high satisfaction of the governing bodies. Our late friend, 
Mr. Fitch’s, affection for the school is marked by a reference 
to it in his will, the details of which were made public at the 
time. And two worthies, both enjoying the esteem of the 
world of music, passed away not long ago. By the deaths of 
Mr. Malsch, the famous oboe player, and the equally well- 
known violinist, Mr. Alfred Gibson, the Academy staff loses 
two old friends, excellent professors and fine artists. I turn 
thankfully to the bright side of things. The Board of Direc¬ 
tors recently welcomed the coming of the famous surgeon 
and ex-president of the College of his great profession. Sir 
Anthony Bowlby, who will now extend the field of his opera¬ 
tions still further in our favour by adding the benefit of his 
experience to that of the Associated Board. In that impor¬ 
tant work he is joined by another director, Rear-Admiral 
FitzMaurice, whose advice will help to keep that good ship 
in blue water. The late Mr. Fitch’s important position has 
been very kindly accepted by one to whom we already owe 
much, and the Institution is fortunate in having so eminently 
qualified a gentleman as Mr. Alfred J. Waley as its honorary 
treasurer. Certain causes, yet to be touched upon, bring about 
quite a number of variations in the composition of the Com¬ 
mittee of Management. The vacancies are filled by the 
elections of Messrs. T. B. Knott, Frederick Keel, Ernest 
Read, and Stewart Macpherson, all names very familiar here 
and elsewhere as fitting representatives of their several de¬ 
partments, and Mr. Copeley Harding is the latest addition to 
that Committee’s lay-members. The list is completed by the 
mention of the popular organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Dr. 
Charles Macpherson (dear me, how many Macs!) who will 
now be a welcome member of the Associated Board. This 
purely statistical section of the chronicle still requires ampli¬ 
fication before passing on. Certain resignations have been 
received by the authorities, which may not be passed over 
without an expression of what I conceive to be the feelings of 
the School, and the genuine, loving regret of all who best 
know and appreciate the two personages tendering them. A 
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lady—herself an ex-student, who served the Academy for just 
on fourteen years in the responsible, difficult, and confidential 
capacity of Lady Superintendent, leaves a post in which she 
unrerhittingly assisted the interests and welfare of the students, 
and also greatly relieved my own work, in a most dutiful, 
loyal and sympathetic manner. There are none among us 
here who do not cordially wish health and prosperity ♦Jo our 
friend, Mrs. Florence Russell. The other instance refers to a 
professor and office-bearer of much longer standing. Last 
month, at a large gathering in the Academy, we were re¬ 
minded—if that was ever necessary—of how many now most 
eminent men and women in their profession were eager to 
acknowledge the debt of gratitude they owe him for his 
beneficial influence upon them when they, in their putty stage, 
^ were being moulded into shape under his exceedingly capable 
and gentle hands. Of his exceptionally wide knowledge of 
f the ATF^and much else—and what his pen has achieved for 
him in the estimation of his contemporaries, young and old, it 
would be presumptuous in me to speak. Well, he arid I have 
occupied the same working room for over thirty years, so I 
ought to know. The Academy parts with the services of an 
accomplished man and a great teacher in the retirement of 
its faithful friend, Frederick Corder. The title ‘‘Curator” has 
been altered to that of “ Warden,” but the fact that Dr. H. W. 
Richards is installed in that chair is sufficient guarantee for 
the able manner in which its duties will be carried out. And 
although the School will, I am glad to say, continue to enjoy 
the benefit of Mr. Wessely’s splendid efforts as professor, he 
resigns the seats on the Committee and Associated Board 
which he has occupied for a long time. In anticipation of the 
coming session, I am authorised to say that various note¬ 
worthy and significant developments are contemplated and are 
in progress with regard to both the educational and artistic 
side of our work. It has been felt that its effectiveness and 
the beneficial results contingent on the teaching can be pro¬ 
moted by directing the attention of our pupils to the more 
fundamental ideas underlying education generally. Also that 
the attitude of the music student towards his art and the 
success with which he pursues his studies are profoundly 
affected by a knowledge of the essential sesthetic ideas 
governing all art and the artistic impulse. Arrangements, 
therefore, have been made for the exposition of these root 
principles to the whole of the School by means of lectures by 
specialists and experts distinguished in Science and Art. This 
movement is an important innovation, and it is confidently 
hoped that the students in their particular branches will be 
quickened, and that the high level of achievement which has, 
up to now, been maintained will be raised still further. 
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One more statement of public interest remains to be made. 
Our popular “Metropolitan” examinations, conferring upon 
the successful the title of “ Licentiate ” of the R.A.M., have 
hitherto been held, as the name implies, exclusively in London. 
But in view of the difficulties and travelling expenses now 
pressing hard upon many would-be candidates living at long 
distances, it has been resolved to add one more centre—and 
one only—at which these tests may take place. It will be a 
relief to many young Scottish aspirants to know that the 
examination in pianoforte may, in future, be passed at the^'^' 
identical periods in the City of Glasgo\v. The concession is 
also likely to be welcomed in *the north of Ireland. Like at 
the balancing of the egg by Columbus, one wonders at this 
simple solution of a troublesome problem. It will, of course, 
not debar any candidate from those parts from being examined 
in the capital, if so preferred. But although it is constantly 
asserted that the majority of my countrymen will persist in 
coming to London, and what is worse, staying there—I did— 

I hardly think that the traditional habit is likely to assume 
any aggravated form. It has become a tradition to announce^' 
on these occasions the one prize with which the Principal is 
personally concerned ; and he used to enjoy the supposition 
that the winner’s name had been kept a close secret until 
divulged at the right moment. But the reversal of these 
proceedings has despoiled him of the pleasure he richly 
deserved, because its bestowal invariably provided him with 
more agonizing thought, annual brain-torture, than any other 
official duty. Well, by this time you know all about the 
“ Dove Prize,” and judging from the cordial reception given 
to the recipient, I am glad to think that the difficult choice," 
among many possible claims, has been justified by so excep¬ 
tional a record, established by so young a student in so many 
departments. So I will content myself by congratulating 
Miss Betty Humby on this recognition of her talents. 
While there have, of course, been fat and lean years, my 
memory cannot recall a single entirely barren one in which 
the Academy’s goodly store of scholarships, windfalls, or 
bequests has not been increased by some of its well-wishers, 
and 1924 is far from proving an exception to the rule. On 
the last occasion I mentioned the bare fact of a very liberaL' 
bequest by my old friend. Miss Margaret Bache, but may now 
state definitely that it amounts to /'i,6o6, and, by the terms of 
her will, practically means a most welcome addition to the 
much-drawn-upon “ Students’Aid Fund.” Afriend, Mrs. Greet, 
has been so kind as to found a prize of about £iS annually, 
of which the conditions are worth especial notice, since the 
“ Janet Duff Greet ” prize is to be given to the most deserving 
scholarship holder, preferably to British-born girl pianists. As 
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scholarshiff holders must naturally have distinguished 
themselves in winning them, this seems like painting the 
lily, so we may see fiercely-contested competitions and an 
anpual battle of flowers. Another bequest of £^o by Miss 
F. C. Machin has been added to the corpus of the Westmor¬ 
land Scholarship, which badly needs further financial nourish¬ 
ment. An important legacy is that of the late Mr^Lionel 
Monckton, which provides the handsome sum of ;^i,'@oo for a 
scholarship bearing his name, the essential qualification being 
the greatest proficiency in the composition of light music. To 
my personal knowledge Mr. Monckton, who himself excelled 
in that more popular branch of music, had its encouragement 
in this form for years in his mind, and has done well 
in emphasizing his views—in which I entirely concurred—in 
this generously practical manner. Nevertheless, let me take 
this opportunity of repeating what I have so frequently said, 
namely, that in view of the annually growing number of 
scholarships, the interests of musical education would, in my 
opinion, be even better served if donors would not tie up their 
benefactions too tightly and specifically, but entrust their in¬ 
tentions more to the discrimination and experience of the 
Committee, which can better judge of the changes and varying 
needs of its time. A very few words more, and I shall end. 
There is just one other recent presentation to the Academy, 
the unavoidable telling of which tinges these final sentences 
with mixed feelings. For brevity’s sake and other very 
obvious reasons, I rely upon that which is left unsaid to con¬ 
vey their meaning more fully than any formal words can 
express. A few weeks ago our always thoughtful, generous 
friend and chairman, Mr. Agnew, asked me to receive, officially, 
on behalf of the Academy, his gift of a beautiful picture. The 
position in which I stood was, if not unique, certainly a very 
exceptional, almost Gilbertian, one, as it happens to be a 
counterfeit presentment of myself. Never highly skilled in 
the artful art of pretence, I thought it safer, more honest, to 
confess at once that nothing gave me greater delight than the 
knowledge that its—in a double sense—retiring subject was 
to have the honour of a permanent place within the Academy 
walls. So I offer heartfelt thanks to him for a very kind act, 
which means so much and says even more to me at this 
moment. It is an assurance that a past-Principal may still be 
on view for, I hope, many generations to come. It also helps 
the realisation of my inability—even if I wished it, which I 
don’t—^^to adopt a minor key or to strike any dismal chord in 
this official swan song, because I have been made so happily 
aware by the Directors, Committee, Colleagues, and Students 
that I quit a position (trusting that it has not been occupied 
too long) with evidences of an amount of good will and esteem 
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which should satisfy and gratify the most ambitious musician 
ever born to be overloaded with credit and honours’. No, 
this is the occasion for a cheery “ Good-day ” rather than the 
“ Good-bye ” which is more likely to be among my very last 
utterances. Such work as I have been privileged to do in the 
public service has had the helpful accompaniment of countless 
pleasurable friendships, fulfilled hopes and aspirations. One 
thing I am bound to miss—that is, the constant daily contact 
with the infectious spirit of youth ; but I console myself with 
the fact—at least, it pleases me to think so—that sufficient of 
its essence has been absorbed to last me, to keep me still going 
for some time. Well, I tried to do my best. A somewhat 
drooping plant, now a flourishing tree, is left in the care of a 
younger gardener, under whose care I feel sure it will continue 
to spread its branches wider and wider as it grows older and 
older. I may say that some personal leisure will not be 
ungrateful or unwelcome to me, for, as a famous, very serious 
judge said on withdrawing from his beloved court,‘M don’t 
feel dead yet.” And so, my young friends, I take a sincerely 
affectionate leave, wishing unbounded success to the old 
School, its new Principal, and its present and future students, 
(Loud and prolonged cheers.) 


ilttins. alroHt jK^mlliera an& 

On September 18th Mr. Montague Phillips conducted performances 
of his four dances from “The Rebel Maid.’’ and of his suite, “ In May 
Time,’’ at the Margate Festival. 

Miss Myra Hess gave a recital at Queen’s Hall on September 20th. 

Mr. John Booth, Mr. Robert Radford, Miss Marjorie Hayward, and 
Miss Dorothy Howell appeared at the Cramer concert on October 1st. 

Madame Elsie Horne gave four lecture-recitals at Birmingham on 
September 20th and 21st. 

On October 10th Miss Irene Scharrer gave a recital at Wigmore Hall. 

Mr. Harry Farjeon had articles in The Music Teacher from May 
to August on “ The Fundamental Principles of the Arts.’’ 

Mr. G. D. Cunningham made his debut as successor to Mr. C. W. 
Perkins by giving his first recital as city organist in the Town Hall, Bir¬ 
mingham, on April 30th, before a crowded audience. 

Mr. Montague Phillips conducted a performance of his new suite, 
“ In May Time,’’ at the Bournemouth Festival last April. 

A summary of Dr. F. G. Shinn’s lecture to the Music Teachers’ 
Association on “Memory as it relates to Listener and Performer,” was 
given in the June Music Teacher. 
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Miss Katharine Eggar had articles on “ York Bowen and the Piano¬ 
forte ” in The Music Teacher for May and June, the second of which 
was devoted to that composer’s “ Twelve Studies.” 

A series of articles, ” Conductors and Conducting,” by Mr. William 
Wallace, is running through The Musical Times. 

Mr. Robert Radford was amongst the soloists at the Norwich Festival 
this autumn. 

Mr. Welton Hickin contributed articles on “The Art of '^compani- 
ment ” to The Music Teacher beginning in July. 

A fund is being raised to perpetuate the memory of the late Alfred 
Gibson. Any friends or pupils interested in the proposal should write to 
Mr. Alfred J. Slocombe, 41, Cavendish Road, Brondesbury, N.W.6. 

In the August Musical Times Mr. H. Scott-Baker wrote on 
Beethoven’s ” Sonate Pathetique ” and its possible connection with 
Cherubini’s ‘‘ Medea.” 

Mr. G. D. Cunningham has been elected a member of the Royal 
College of Organists’ Council. 

An article on ” Rag Time,” by Mr. Harry Far jeon appeared in The 
Musical Times for September. 

Messrs. Joseph Williams, Ltd., have lately published ” The Art of 
Pianoforte Pedalling,” by Mr. Harry Far jeon. 

Mr. J. Percy Baker has been elected vice-chairman of the newly- 
formed Wimbledon Musical Festival. 

Miss Harriet Cohen played at a meeting of the International Society 
for Contemporary Music at Salzburg this year. 

Mr. W. W. Starmer was one of the lecturers at the Oxford Summer 
Course in Music last August. 

An illustrated interview with Mr. Robert Radford appeared in the 
September issue of The Music Teacher. 

Miss Katharine Eggar wrote on ‘^Benjamin Dale and His Work ” in 
The Music Teacher for August and September. 

Mr. Plunket Greene’s book, ” Where the Bright Waters Meet,” has 
been lately published by Mr. Philip Allan. 

Mr. Ernest Read has been elected chairman of the London Musical 
Festival. He has also been appointed one of the examiners for the Music 
Matriculation Examination of London University. 

Congratulations to Miss Dorothy Griffiths on her marriage to Mr. 
Charles Sutherland. 

The pupils of Miss Lily West gave pianoforte recitals at Wigmore 
Hall on June 21st and 28th. 

Mr. H. Scott-Baker conducted his new suite, ” From Tudor Times,” 
at the Bournemouth Winter Gardens on July 2nd. 

Miss Florence Lockwood, assisted by Mr. Lloyd Powell, gave a 
violin and pianoforte recital at Wigmore Hall on June 13th. She also 
played Mr. John Ireland’s Sonata No. 2, and the last two movements of 
his Sonata No. 1 with the composer at Bath last March. 

On June 5th Mr. George Aitken gave a lecture recital on Scriabin at 
Steinway Hall, when illustrations were played by some of his pupils. 

Mr. Frederick Moore’s pupils gave their annual recital in Wigmore 
Hall on June 10th. Mr. Hans Wessely contributed violin solos, A 
cheque for £51 6s. 3d. was sent to St. Dunstan’s as a result of the 
recital. 
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A lecture on “The Art of Accompaniment” was delivered at 
Mortimer Hall before the Music Teachers’ Association on May 10th by 
Mr. Welton Hickin. 

By means of three concerts. Miss Margaret Wilton raised /139 11s. 9d. 
for charities. A doll she dressed in * ‘ Alexandra Day ” costume, including 
the tin for the money, has been graciously accepted by Queen Alexandra. 

Mr. F. C. Field-Hyde gave a holiday course at Liverpool, from 
July 31st to August 9th, on ” The Art of Voice Training.” In connec¬ 
tion with the course, Madame Elsie Horne gave a lecture on ” Interpre¬ 
tation in Pianoforte Playing.” 

Miss Gladys Chester played violin solos at the Canadian Concert at 
Wembley on June 2nd. Mr. Russell Chester was at the piano. 

Mr. A. H. Higgo has been elected Director of Music at the Grahams- 
town (S.A.) Training College, in succession to Mr. G. H. Wilby, who 
has returned to England. 

At a recital of English Chamber Music at Leighton House on June 
19th, the first performance was given of a Nocturne Trio for pianoforte, 
violin and viola, by Susan Spain Dunk (Mrs. Henry Gibson). The 
programme also included two viola soli, ” Slow Dance” and “Idyll,” 
by the same composer. Miss Dunk played the viola in each case. 

Mr. Ernest Read has recently lectured at Dover on “The Founda¬ 
tion of Musical Training,” and at Broadstairs on “ Choral and Orchestral 
Conducting at Competition Festivals.” Mr. Read has also adjudicated 
at the following Musical Festivals :—North Northamptonshire, Hastings, 
Guildford, and Belfast. 

Miss Betty Humby has repeated her R.A.M. (Queen’s Hall) per¬ 
formance of Mr. Tobias Matthay’s Concert Piece at the Bournemouth 
and Eastbourne Symphony Concerts on October 1st and 3rd. 

A vacation course was given at the Matthay School from September 
10th to 13th, under the direction of Mr. Ernest Read, who lectured on 
“ Aural Training, Appreciation, and Orchestral and Choral Conducting.” 
Dr. Stanley Marchant lectured on “Class Singing,” and Mr. Cuthbert 
Whitemore on “ The Pianoforte.” 

The programmes of the Promenade Concerts included the following 
soloists :—Miss Harriet Cohen, Miss Isabel Gray, Mr. Vivian Langrish, 
Mr. Egerton Tidmarsh, Mr. Thorpe Bates, Mr. Maurice d’Oisly, Mr. 
Charles Woodhouse, Miss Clara Butterworth, Mr. Percy Heming, Miss 
Myra Hess, Miss Bessie Kerr, and Mr. York Bowen. The following 
composers had works performed :—Edward German (“Henry VIII. 
Dances,” “ Valse Gracieuse,” “Welsh Rhapsody ”), A. C. Mackenzie 
(“Britannia” Overture and “ Benedictus ”), Susan Spain Dunk (Suite 
for Strings), William Wallace (Symphonic Poem “ Villon”), Frederick 
Corder (Elegy for 24 violins and organ), Adam Carse (Two Sketches for 
String Orchestra), Montague F. Phillips (Folk Dances from “The 
Rebel Maid” and “Heroic” Overture), J. B. McEwen (Tone Poem 
“Grey Galloway”), Dorothy Howell (Symphonic Poem “Lamia”), 
Eric Coates (“Summer Days” Suite), and York Bowen (Pianoforte 
Concerto No. 3 in G minor). 

Miss Adelaide Rind is giving recitals at iEolian Hall on November 
12th, “ Songs and Folk Songs of many Nations,” and at Wigmore Hall 
on November 20th, “ Religious Songs from many Lands.” 

Mr. Aubrey R. Brittain has been appointed organist and choir 
director of St. John the Baptist’s Church, Great Marlborough Street, W., 
where, under his direction, great attention is being devoted to the study 
of polyphonic music of the Idth Century. 
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A holiday teachers’ course was held at the Glasgow Athenaeum 
School of Music, beginning August ISth. This was the first official act 
in the connection between that institution and the Royal Academy. Mr. 
Ernest Read and Mr. Tobias Matthay were the lecturers deputed to act 
for the Academy, and they each gave ten lectures during the week’s 
course, which was well attended. 

On September 12th Mr. Stewart Macpherson gave the inaugural 
address of the session at the Glasgow Athenaeum, taking as'hfs subject 
“The Musician and the Community.’’ During the autumn and the 
spring of 1925 he has undertaken, at the request of several London 
teachers, to lecture on the pianoforte sonatas of Beethoven. During these 
lectures Mr. Macpherson hopes to play the whole of the 32 sonatas. 

Mr. Stewart Macpherson announces his retirement from the position 
of chairman of the Music Teachers’ Association. This does not imply 
any diminution of interest in its well-being, but after sixteen years’ 
strenuous work for the Association he feels that a change may be bene¬ 
ficial. Mr. Ernest Read has been selected as the new chairman. 

Tobias Matthay Pianoforte School.—The summer festival invitation 
recitals were given at the end of last term. Four evenings at Wigmore 
Hall (junior and senior and artist-students appearing at each) and a fifth 
evening at Queen’s Hall (when the programme was provided by artists 
and artist-students at present studying with Mr. Matthay). At the last Mr. 
Matthay presented the Chappell Gold Medal to Miss Anthea Skimming- 
Bowring, highly commending Eunice Norton. Mr. Matthay alluded to the 
fact that there are more than 400 students in the school at present and 
that they came from all parts of the world. It is understood that hundreds 
of applicants for admission to the concerts had to be refused. The results 
of the annual medal competitions held on July 25th were as follows : 
Senior Silver Medal : Hilda Bor ; Bronze Medal, Eunice Norton : Extra 
Bronze Medal, Sybil Bagnel; Junior Silver Medal, Beryl Rogers; 
Bronze Medal, Wendy Tyler. Miss Lily West acted as adjudicator. 

A performance of ‘ ‘ The Pirates of Penzance ’ ’ was given at Cripple- 
gate Theatre on November 1st by Mr. Robert Hyett’s Operatic 
Society. 

Congratulations to Miss Florence Kittle on her marriage to Mr. 
Bruce Willis. 

Mr. George H. Wilby has been appointed Principal of the Blackheath 
Conservatoire of Music, in succession to. the late Mr., G. H. Mackern. 
Before leaving South Africa, he adjudicated at Salisbury and East 
London Eisteddfodan. 

Congratulations to Miss Gwen Champion on her marriage to Mr. 
Hilton. 

Mrs. McEwen is relinquishing her work as a Professor of the piano¬ 
forte at the Academy. This step is inevitable on her husband’s appoint¬ 
ment as Principal. The number of brilliant pupils who have studied 
under her bear testimony to her distinguished work as a teacher, and, 
apart from her gifts in this direction, her personality has made her a 
favourite with everyone—professors and students alike. 

Miss Norma Ferguson and Miss Isa Archibald gave a joint lecture 
recital on “ English Song Writers of To-day,’’ on October 18th and 22nd 
and November 3rd, the last being at the Literary and Debating Society, 
Beckenham. 

Mr. Stewart Macpherson has just been elected Dean of the Faculty 
of Music in the University of London. 
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iltustr. 

Bowen, York. 

Sonata in F minor (for pianoforte). Swan & Co. 

“The Winter’s an Old Woman’’ (song). ,, ,, 

'“A Moonlight Night’’ (song) . ,, ,, 


Far jeon, Harry. 

“Salvator Mundi’’ (Trio for S.S.A.) 
“Heroic Elegy’’ (for organ)... 

“ Snatches and Catches ’’ (unaccompanied son 
Hare, Amy. 

Album of Five Children’s Songs 
Macpherson, Charles. 

“ O Praise God in His Holiness ’’ (anthem) 


... Noyello & Co. 

Paxton 

gs). Curwen 

Frederick Harris Co. 
... Novello & Co. 


Macpherson, Stewart. 

‘ ‘ A Lament ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ Minuet Caprice ’ ’ (for violin 

and pianoforte) . .J. Williams, Ltd. 

Moy, Edgar. 

“Studies in Musical Appreciation’’ (seven pieces 

for piano) ... . .J. Saville & Co. 

“ Rills and Ripples ’’ (five pieces for piano) . Paxton 

Read, Ernest. 

“ Rhymes and Rhythms ’’ (easy duets for piano) ...J. Williams, Ltd. 
“ Nursery Rhyme Pieces’’(easy piano solos) ... ,, ,, 


Rowley, Alec. 

'' The Leaves of Life ’ ’ (for baritone solo and 

treble voices) . Swan & Co. 

“ Wishes and Wanderings ’’ (songs for children) Winthrop Rogers 

“ The Nightingale’’ (part song) ... . Novello & Co. 

“ Coming through the Craigs o’ Kyle ’’ (part song) ,, ,, 

Scott-Baker, H. 

“ From Tudor Times ’’ (suite for piano) .. Elkin & Co. 

Steggall, R.. 

“Vilanelle’’ (song) .. . J.&W. Chester 

“ Golden Eyes” (song) . ... ... ,, ,, 

SWinstead, F. 

Five Pastels for Pianoforte. ... .Bosworth 


C^rgatt lUritats. 

Dr. George J. Bennett, at Lincoln Cathedral and at Andover Parish 
Church. 

Mr. Eric Brough, at St. Lawrence Jewry, E.C. (July 1st). 

Mr. F. A. W. Docker, at St. Saviour’s, Paddington, on May 25th and 
June 29th. 

Mr. Fred. Gostelow, at Felixstowe Parish Church (August 15th), Luton 
Parish Church (October 1st), and at Chatteris Baptist Chapel 
(October 6th) ' 

Mr. J. Albert Sowerbutfs, at St. Lawrence Jewry, E.C. 

Mr. H. J. Timothy, at St. Vedast Foster, E.C. 








ipmiitint. 

As his patronymic implies, Dr. Charles Macpherson is 
a Scotsman, not only by descent but by birth. He was born 
in 1870 at Edinburgh, where his father was the city architect. 
At the age of nine he entered the choir school of Paul’s 
Cathedral, and was a chorister there until 1887, in >^ich year 
he became choirmaster at St. Clement’s, Eastcheap, under 
Dr. C. W. Pearce. He soon migrated thence however, as 
private organist to Sir Robert Menzies, of Menzies, at Weem, 
Perthshire, and two years later he obtained a similar position 
at Madame de Falbe’s private chapel at Luton Hoo, Bedford¬ 
shire. In 1890 he took the important step of entering the 
Royal Academy of Music, where in due course he won the 
Charles Lucas Prize for the composition of an Andante and 
Scherzo for Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, two Horns, and Bassoon. 
On leaving the Institution in 1895 he was elected A.R.A.M., 
the higher distinction of F.R.A.M. being bestowed upon him 
subsequently. 

In 1895 Macpherson became sub-organist at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral under Sir George Martin, upon whose death, in 
1916, he was appointed his successor. In his capable hands 
the dignity and beauty always associated with the music at 
St. Paul’s have been worthily maintained, and when the 
University of Durham bestowed upon him the degree of 
Mus.Doc. honor is causa, the fitness of the distinction was uni¬ 
versally acknowledged. Dr. Macpherson, besides being a 
professor of Theory and Composition at the Royal Academy 
of Music, has lately been appointed a member of the. Asso¬ 
ciated Board. 

His compositions include a setting of Psalm 137 for choir 
and orchestra, a Highland Suite for orchestra, an overture— 
Cridhe au Ghaidhil”—played at the Crystal Palace in 1893, 
an Orchestral Suite, “ Hallowe’en,” a ‘‘ Fantasy on Four 
Scots’ Tunes,” three Gaelic songs for soprano, strings and 
harp, a piano quartet in E flat, and a considerable number of 
anthems and other church music, including some organ music. 
His five-part glee, “ There sits a bird on yonder tree,” won a 
prize offered by the Bristol Orpheus Glee Society in 1893. 
He is also the author of A Short History of Harmony,” 
published by Messrs. Kegan, Paul & Co. in 1917, as one of 
“ The Music-Lovers’ Library.” 

Dr. Macpherson resides in that little oasis in the desert of 
London bricks and mortar, known as Amen Court, standing 
in which one can hardly believe that the roar of Ludgate Hill 
is but a bow shot distant. Personally, his genial, modest 
personality gains him friendship, which he keeps by reason of 
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his high ideals and his firmness in upholding them. Notwith¬ 
standing the stock gibe about Scotsman and their joking with 
difficulty, one of Dr. Macpherson’s prominent characteristics 
is his gift of humour, evidence of which is constantly dropping 
from his lips. 


fioxngs. 

A record success ! That was the unanimous verdict in regard to the 
meeting held in the Duke’s Hall, on June 21st. There were applications 
for over 780 tickets, and as the hall can only hold 750 by squeezing, some 
late applicants had to be informed regretfully that there was no more 
room. Even as it was, the usual arrangements of tables, etc., had to be 
abandoned, the benches being left in their usual position for a concert, 
while the galleries and the orchestra had to be utilised. What had 
brought this great crowd together? Well, in the first place, Mr. Corder 
is retiring, and his pupils and friends took advantage of the occasion to 
present him with tangible tokens of their regard. Further, he himself 
arranged the programme as a Farewell Concert of his own works, the 
artists being all pupils of his. Finally, these artists formed a galaxy of 
talent such as is rarely brought together on a single occasion. So the 
record Crowd was the logical consequence. 

The programme opened with a fantasy for strings, illustrating 
Kipling’s “Ballad of True Thomas,’’ the performers being Messrs. 
Spencer Dyke, Rowsby Woof, J. T. Lockyer and B. Patterson Parker. 
Then followed “The Refrain’’ and “Greenford Lane,’’ sung by Mr. 
Frederick Keel, accompanied by Mr. Arthur Sandford. Next came “The 
Sleeping Beauty,’’ “Sunday Morn,’’ and “Jimmy Brown,’’ sung by 
Miss Olive Groves, accompanied by Mr. Frederick Keel. Weber’s 
“ Invitation to the Waltz,’’ arranged for two pianos, was brilliantly per¬ 
formed by Miss Irene Scharrer and Miss Myra Hess, the applause being 
so long continued that it was repeated. After the interval, Mrs. Matthay 
gave a musical recitation, “The Witch’s Song,’’ the music rendered by 
Miss Marjorie Hayward, Messrs. Dyke, Woof and Parker (strings), Miss 
G. Mason (harp), and Mr. B. J. Dale (organ) ; after which Miss Denise 
Lassimonne and Miss Betty Humby played Mendelssohn’s “ Bees’ 
Wedding,’’ arranged as duet for two pianos, giving as an encore Chopin’s 
Valse in D flat. 

The evening culminated in the presentation before mentioned. Mr. 
Harry Farjeon read a brief address to Mr. Corder in the following terms : 
“ The Professors and Students, past and present, of the Royal Academy 
of Music, offer you on your retirement more than admiration of your 
work, more than appreciation of your guidance : they offer that loving 
regard, which alone is adequate to express their sense of the unique 
position you have held in their lives and will continue to occupy in their 
memories.’’ 

Mr. Jean Pougnet, representing the present students, then handed 
Mr. Corder a pair of binoculars in a case. Miss Irene Scharrer made a 
charming little speech, concluding by presenting, on behalf of the pro¬ 
fessors and past students, a Bechstein upright piano, supplemenfed by a 
typewriter. In his speech, Mr. Corder, who was'obviously touched by 
these many evidences of regard, thanked the donors for their gifts, and in 
speaking of the R.A.M. Club, referred especially to Branch B, the mem¬ 
bers of which he advised to emulate the old Excelsior Society. 
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The presence of so many people constituted a problem as to the best 
way of disposing of them during the interval, but the arrangements 
carefully thought out in advance worked admirably, and by the device of 
asking one-half only of the audience to visit the refreshment rooms at a 
time, everybody was comfortably served without either delay or over- 
cro.wding. Altogether a memorable evening ! 


THE ANNUAL DINNER. 

The Annual Dinner was held at the Trocadero Restaurant on 
July 23rd. The circumstances of the time foreshadowed an attendance 
in excess of what has hitherto been our maximum at this function, viz., 
150, but the interest shown in the occasion caused this figure to appear 
quite meagre, for it was exceeded by no less than 70. The guests on 
their arrival were received by the President and Mrs. Macpherson. 

After the usual loyal toasts had been duly honoured, the President, 
Dr. Macpherson, proposed the toast of “ The R.A.M. Club,” concluding 
his speech by handing to Sir Alexander Mackenzie a cheque, together with 
an album handsomely bound in red moroccoT, containing an illuminated 
address, signed by the Committee on behalf of the Club, and a list of 
subscribers. He said :— 

The prospect of having to carry out the privileged duties of this 
evening and the consciousness of my inability to do full justice to the 
occasion have weighed heavily upon me ever since I first heard that I was 
to be your spokesman. Things reached a climax last night when I told 
my wife of the difficulty I had in writing my speech. Her advice was 
good—” Make it short; I have to listen to you ! ” ’ 

With this warning still ringing in my ears, I will endeavour to profit 
by the advice so far as is consistent with the importance of the toast—that 
of proposing the continued prosperity of the R.A.M. Club—an Institution 
that has flourished for thirty-five years, and has been the means of 
keeping old students in touch with each other and with the Royal 
Academy. Once a member of the Club, our energetic secretary—Mr. 
Percy Baker—takes good care that you are always a member ; that is, in 
the rare cases where the attendance at functions has exceeded the 
number allowed by the subscription. The Club in the past has had in 
turn the honour of having as its President those who occupy the seats of 
the mighty at the Academy. To name only a few. Last year’s President 
was one whom we all loyally and heartily welcome as our distinguished 
and popular new Principal, Mr. J. B. McEwen, of whom—and perhaps 
from whom—we shall hear much ; the year before that we had our most 
genial and peculiarly gifted Warden, Dr. H. W. Richards ; then on a 
former occasion we had one who has trained perhaps more composers in 
this country than any other living man, Mr. Frederick Corder, who is now 
relinquishing his task, after a term of office almost unprecedented in 
length and unequalled in success. On no less than three former occasions 
it was the Club’s proud boast to have as its President our dear old friend 
and Principal, Sir Alexander Mackenzie himself. If the R.A.M. Club 
had been formed for no other purpose than that of holding this dinner, 
it would more than have justified its existence ; for this toast is coupled 
with the honoured name of Sir Alexander Mackenzie. He wishes, how¬ 
ever, to ” reserve his defence ” until after the next toast. 

About the year 1875 it was my privilege to recite to Sir Alexander 
in Edinburgh. My childish efforts were spurred on by encouraging cries 
of ” Louder,” both from Sir Alexander and my devoted but misguided 
relations. Something must have happened to my vocal chords in conse¬ 
quence : they suffered some injury that precluded their owner froni 
becoming the great orator that this occasion demands. Of course in 
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those early days I looked upon Sir Alexander as an incredibly old man ; 
but when years later I entered as a student at the R.A.M., I found that 
he was not anything like as old as he had been in Edinburgh. After some 
thirty-six more years he now appears younger than ever. He seems to 
have gone backwards while we have caught him up. As he has a very 
ready wit, that is about our only chance of catching him up. We greatly 
admire this wit—not the least of his many gifts ; but we admire many 
other attributes, and, perhaps, especially of late, the grit that was re¬ 
quired in order to produce a new opera. For this notable achievement 
he has been compared with Verdi. Sir Alexander may or may not like 
the comparison, but, at any rate, he has shown his mettle, and on it— 
pardon the jest—there is not the least sign of Verdi-gris. To be serious : 
His is a metal that rings true, not of the sounding brass or tinkling 
cymbal kind, for he has a warm heart, and it is this that perhaps we shall 
remember above all else. This is not a sad, but a triumphant occasion. 

Dr. Macpherson then handed to Sir Alexander Mackenzie a hand¬ 
some album containing the address and the names of the subscribers, and 
with it a cheque, adding the hope that the recipient would change the 
contents of the envelope into notes of paper, and that in his greater 
leisure he might have the inspiration and inclination to cover MS. paper 
with notes of gold. 

The toast of the Royal Academy of Music was proposed by Mr. 
J. B. McEwen, who said; 

A year ago I had the honour and privilege of proposing the same 
toast as now brings me to my feet—the continued health and prosperity 
of the Royal Academy of Music. Since that occasion, which seems 
nothing like twelve months ago—time goes so fast—we all have not 
ceased to echo that aspiration in our hearts, even if our lips have not 
given it articulate expression. For the prosperity of the Academy is a 
cardinal point in the musical faith of most of us. We believe that the 
good of the old School, and all this stands for and implies, is a deter¬ 
mining factor in questions which overflow the bounds of the Institution 
itself and vitally affect the artistic and educational future of the country. 

But, as faith without works is dead, each and all, we do what we can, 
and each and all, we hope for wider opportunities and larger powers to 
bring about a more complete realization of all that is expressed and 
implied in that phrase, ” the good of the School.” And so, in spite of a 
natural shrinking from responsibility which I freely acknowledge, I 
rejoice that there has fallen to me the opportunity of fuller and further 
service. The passenger who lies in the lee of the bulwark ensconced in 
cushions and comfort may feel a lazy luxuriousness in the voyage, but it is 
the men who work and steer the ship who have the fullest satisfaction in 
her progress. He whose hand is on the tiller feels every throb and shudder 
of the craft as she buffets her way through wind and water ; he first 
foresees the forward plunge which follows the poise on the crest of the 
wave ; his is the chief delight when she gathers way under the favouring 
breeze ; and his is the arm which rams the helm hard over and shoves 
her nose into the wind to meet the sudden and dangerous squall. It is an 
honourable and an onerous post ; and, if, in trimming the ballast or 
shifting cargo, his fingers may get soiled and “grubby,” they are soon 
washed in the high tide of faith and cleansed in the strong wind of 
endeavour. 

From Crotch, one hundred years ago, the Principals of the Academy 
have been men who all have left their mark, not only on the School itself, 
but upon the musical history of the whole country. Their names were 
all, in their day, names of power ; and amongst them there is none which 
stands higher for splendour of artistic achievement, and for the mainten¬ 
ance of the elder virtues of stability, steadfastness and sacrifice, than that 



of Alexander Campbell Mackenzie. To sum up the artistic life and work 
of the Principal would need a more eloquent tongue than mine. His 
activities have been as many as they have been varied, and the whole 
body of his achievement ranges from works of the lightest and most 
delicate fancy to structures of the gravest significance and dimension. 
Like Horace, he can say, “ Exegi monumentum aere perennius and 
this monument more lasting than brass will remain a landmark in national 
art, as long as there is a nation, and as long as there is an art. It is 
unnecessary, indeed it might be presumptuous in me to dJ^cribe or 
catalogue the many glittering facets in the personality of the Principal ; 
but I may be permitted to pay tribute to one, the brilliancy of which has 
always commanded my fervent, if humble, admiration. The Mackenzie 
brand of humour is a vintage of the most fragrant and exquisite bouquet. 
It is the veritable Chateau d’Yquem of humour. It is potent and pene¬ 
trating without ever being pestilent or poisonous. I have heard the 
Principal say many witty things, many humorous things, but I never 
heard him try to be clever at the cost of being kind. His joke is never 
a gibe and his jest is never a sneer. O si sic omnes ! 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie : Mine would be a mere cinder of a heart 
if it did not gratefully remember the many times I have had the good 
fortune to answer this, the toast of the evening : and happily on each 
and every occasion to be able to do so in a cheerful, confident and 
contented spirit. To-night can certainly be no exception to the rule. 
A fact, which has been twice so kindly brought before you, offers, to my 
way of thinking, neither opportunity, still less the remotest reason for 
making this gathering other than it has always been—indeed, what is its 
chief object—a bright and merry meeting at the end of a year’s splendid 
work, and the beginning of a well-earned rest from it. To be sure, if so 
minded, I-might find an unconscionable lot to tell,-after nearly half a 
lifetime in the Adademy’s service. But as we all have—or ought to 
have—its history pretty well at our fingers’ ends by this time, what reply 
is left for any of us to make who have had the satisfaction of seeing our 
hopes and wishes prosper, but thankful congratulations on its, in all 
respects, present state of welfare and now far-reaching influence and 
usefulness. 

Sometimes I have indulged in fanciful speculations as to what our 
Alma Mater would say if she could be her very own mouthpiece, and not 
have to leave it to others to speak for her. Well, oddly enough, I did 
get some indication of that ; and in this way. A night or two ago, when 
looking at the programme of to-morrow’s function in Queen’s Hall, I 
saw that the choir would sing a “Gloria” of mine. So I thought I 
would take a look at the old score and refresh my memory. And while 
reading it, I naturally (as a matter of course, some of you may say), fell 
fast asleep. And I dreamt that she, the mother, was sitting opposite to 
me, beautifully dressed in the familiar uniform. And the extremely 
intimate conversation which followed was so vividly real that I was able 
to jot it down immediately afterwards, in case you might think I was 
romancing. Not feeling in the least nervous, I addressed her at once : 
“ My dear, if you’ve come to interview me, I am sorry ; because I’m 

fairly fed up--’ ’ “I haven’t! Nothing of the sort. You just put down 

that silly old book, take that pipe out of your mouth, and listen to me.— 
No, I won’t see the Secretary.” (She’s not in the sweetest of tempers, 
I thought.) “ What’s all this about me in the papers again? Raking 
up old stories ; making me uncomfortable. Can’t they let bygones 
alone? You haven’t been taking a hand in it, I hope?” “Certainly 

not! I’m only too-” “ Well, it isn’t what I was, it’s what I am 

thai matters. You ought to know as well as anybody that I always did 
need a lot of nursing and tending ; and, what’s more, I mean to have it 
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in the future. Remember what Mr. Tennyson said—he was Mr. in your 

day, you know. ‘ Men may come and men may go, but-’ let me tell 

you that I feel just like going on for ever, provided I am properly looked 
after, that is.” “You dear, exacting old lady—you always were a bit 
exacting, you know, and kept us lively—what are you worrying about 
now ? You’ve been in most excellent health for a long time : nothing 
the matter with you. And your every requirement and wish shall be 
attended to as affectionately as ever.” “The very least they can do, 
considering what I’ve done for them. But what’s all this fuss about ? 
that’s what I want to know.” “ They’re only changing your physician, 
that’s all ! And let me assure you that he is an extremely clever prac¬ 
titioner, who has positively nothing to learn about modern science ; and 
what’s more, knows all about your peculiar constitution. It is a very 
peculiar constitution, you know. So pray don’t excite yourself—not 
good for you.” “Oh! that’s all, is it ? I thought they were going to 
move me again. What are all these boxes lying about for ? Your lug¬ 
gage?” “No, these are for you! Quite a number of lovely new 
dresses in them. Why, you’ll look smarter and younger than ever, and 
set the fashion, as you always did.” I thought that would mollify her. 
It did. She smiled and said, “Well, you do look a bit tired, although 
you seem brisk enough. But I always liked you and believed in what 
you said was good for me, and I always took what you prescribed for 
me, didn’t I? Although, mind you, when I knew you first you could 

be an uncommonly rude young man. Now, I hope the next-” But 

here I quickly interrupted her, because I suddenly found a, parcel 
bulging my pocket. “ I’ve a small parting gift for you here. That sash 
you’re wearing seems getting slightly faded in colour. Here is a brand 
new, bright scarlet one. Do let rne help you to put it on ?” As I was 
doing so she became quite her amiable old self again. “ I say, you’ve for¬ 
gotten something.” “ Have I ?” “ Why didn’t you pin a medal or two 

on?” “ Sorry, I can’t. The Duke’s got them all. Brings them with 
him to the Distribution on Thursday. Van load ! Tons of them now ! 
I’ll ask him. You’ll get one.” “That’s more than you ever did.” 
“That’s unkind! You’ve forgotten. There weren’t any in my time. 
No funds. Anyway, likely as not, I’d have been disqualified. Never 
was any good at counterpoint, you know.” “Well, now that you are 
going to get some leisure, why not apply yourself, and have another try. 
Better late than never. Surely you can get through the Elements?” 
“ I might! but there aren’t any.” “Any what?” “Elements. They 
don’t use them now ; they all do as they like.” Here she stroked her 
chin thoughtfully and muttered, “ Ah ! that accounts for it then. When 

I have been listening-in lately I thought I heard some funny-” But 

the sentence was never completed, because, rising, she took my hand, 
saying, “ By the way, you’re going to talk to them at my Club on 
Wednesday night, aren’t you ?” “I am, and I am afraid I shall make 
a horrid mess of it.” “ Well, you must tell them that I am delighted 
with the extraordinary ability and talent of my students. I am really 
proud of them and of the admirable training they get from their pro¬ 
fessors. Mind you don’t forget to thank my professors. Say that I 
never felt better—or, indeed, so well and happy in all my life; because 
along with that other school—I mean our good friends in S.W.7—we’ve 
helped and fought to secure an already very considerable space on the 
musical map, and it is bound to become a bigger one. And—I know 
that bad habit of yours—don’t keep them too long, but finish with my 
thanks to everyone for the successful and enthusiastic work they’ve done 
and are going to do for our beautiful and beloved art. Give my hearty 
welcome and cordial greetings to the new M.D. I shall probably call in 
upon him one night soon, And as for you: well, you may drop into 
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see me now and then—as an old friend, of course—just to feel my pulse, 
as you used to do. Au revoir !” And as the door closed with a “ most 
melodious twang,” I suddenly awoke with the ” Dream of Jubal ” on 
my knee. 

Well, with this veracious account of what happened, I could face 
even the ghost of George Washington himself. 

Seriously, I hope you may not consider the little flight of imagination 
unduly frivolous. It has helped me greatly in taking leave—I might 
even truthfully say, a not unwelcome leave—of an office which calls 
for younger brains and stronger hands to fill it adequately. But the 
association with the School, and all that it means, is much too long a one 
to be ever broken. And I still look forward to the privilege of being not 
only “of it,” and “in it,” but with my eyes ‘‘on it” until they are 
much too dim to perceive anything at all. 

I am afraid that I have not obeyed the Academy’s instructions not to 
weary you. So I shall confine myself to a sincerely heartfelt expression 
of thanks for your enthusiastic acceptance of the toast, and to Mr. 
McEwen for the generous way in which he attached my name to it. 

I would gladly sit down now—had I not just a few words to say to 
the President. So please bear with me a very little longer. If I have a 
grievance to air, it is that, of late, they have been rubbing my advanced 
age very hard into me. Quite recently, a friendly newspaper kindly 
stuck a whole year on to it; and, among other strange things, added that 
‘‘in his youth he knew Mendelssohn intimately.” Why not Palestrina 
at once ? I am beginning to resent this ! Now the German composer died 
the very year I was born in ; and it has always pleased my modesty to think 
that that was Nature’s own way of keeping the chain of musical genius 
unbroken. But speaking to you now. Dr. Macpherson, does make me 
feel somewhat ancient, knowing as I did your mother and father long 
before they were married. Then I received you as a boy into the 
Academy—not a very troublesome boy ! Charlie then : still Charlie to 
me. Now the ‘‘ reverend,” I mean the ” revered ” organist of St. Paul’s 
offers me, in the name of the Club, this generous testimony of its esteem. 
To me, it is a little slice of history in itself. It all seems like yesterday, 
and indeed time flies fast. However, I gathered from you that this en¬ 
velope contains something which, alas, we all know has the unfortunate 
knack of flying even very much faster. I mustn’t ask why this is given 
to me. So many tributes of goodwill—and more than that—have been 
brought to me recently, that I am frankly and honestly embarassed and 
deeply touched by so much kindness and appreciation. One of the 
gratifying effects of it all upon myself is, that I have been made aware 
of a lingering sign of youth which I thought I had parted with : that is, 
that I am not yet too old to blush. I am doing so now—hotly—all over— 
and may not trust myself to say more than—Thank you all most sin¬ 
cerely for what has been so generously said and done to me to-night. 

Mr. Alfred J. Waley proposed the toast of the Royal College of Music, 
laying stress upon the fact that the friendly rivalry and co-operation of 
the two Institutions made for progress. 

In reply, Sir Hugh Allen, in a happily worded speech, said that it 
was his privilege, as head of the R.C.M., to find himself in active co¬ 
operation with Sir Alexander Mackenzie, as head of the R.A.M., who 
knew how to get his own way while apparently giving way. When he 
did give way, he possessed the happy knack of doing so without giving 
himself away. Those who knew Sir Alexander, knew that he always 
played the game, and was always ready to stretch out a helping hand 
wherever it was needed, the sure sign of a great mind. To him, every¬ 
one looked for all kinds of inspiration. He rejoiced to feel that although 
Sir Alexander was retiring, the mantle of Elijah had fallen on Elisha. 
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Mr. Louis N. Parker proposed ” The Guests.” He said :— 

Mr. President, Members of the R.A.M. Club.—To-night melancholy 
marks me for her own. Hitherto at these dinners I have been allowed 
to celebrate Beauty. To-night it is far otherwise. To-night our Chief 
Baker commands me to make an unfamiliar bun out of unaccustomed 
dough—I have the honour of proposing the health of our Guests. One 
of the main objects of a club such as ours is hospitality. It is a curious 
fact that no club to which we belong ever seems as attractive as any club 
to which we are invited. I hope that, by the time we’ve done with ’em 
to-night, our guests will so cordially agree with this axiom that they will 
leave no stone unturned to get invited again ; often ; the oftener the 
better—for us. We are very glad to see as many of them. It would 
take too long to enter into biographical details concerning even the half 
of them ; nor is it necessary. The mere fact that they are here, shows 
they are worthy to be here ; and beyond that I know of nothing to their 
disadvantage. Yet I should like to expatiate a moment upon two of them. 

Mr. Ernest Kuhe is the accomplished musical critic of the Daily 
Telegraph. I don’t mind. I am now so pale a ghost in the realms of 
music that I can, and do, read what he says about my musical friends 
with perfect equanimity, untinged by any sickening fear that I may 
presently have to skip what he says about me. Mr. Kuhe is a very 
courageous lamb to come and dine with apparent calm in a den of those 
lions off whom he habitually makes his meal. But he need have no fear. 
You are all British lions : British lions love fairness; Mr. Kuhe is the 
fairest of critics; and I am convinced that there is no one here who 
would not generously accept his severest strictures upon the other chap. 
Mr. Kuhe’s name has for me the fragrance of an old song ; 

” A melody whose lilt 
Haunts us as in a dream, like amber spilt 
God knows how long ago.” 

For many of my pleasantest memories are connected with his genial and 
kind father. 

Then there is Mr. John Mewburn Levien. He was cradled in the 
solitudes of the British Museum. That noble man and artist, Charles 
Santley set him a-singing; Deacon, Salzedo, and Vannuccini showed 
him how ; and now, what he does not know about the hel canto is not 
worth knowing. But he also holds one of the most interesting non¬ 
musical posts in music : he is the honorary secretary of the ancient, 
glorious, and Royal, Philharmonic Society. When you remember that 
from the desk at which he presides went forth that famous letter which 
eased the burdens of the deaf Beethoven’s last days; and that on the 
same desk was laid one morning the inconspicuous brown-paper parcel 
which contained the Ninth Symphony; when you think of all the 
giants in music, all the immortal masterpieces, with whom, and with 
which, he and his predecessors have had to do, you realise how enviable 
his post is. We must wish that he may soon discover a new Beethoven— 
preferably British. 

It is my privilege to connect more immediately with this toast the 
name of the Very Reverend William Ralph Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s. 
This makes me feel solemn. The Muse of my alleged oratory is a skittish 
old girl, quite unaccustomed to dealing with such dignitaries. However, 
I am comforted by the knowledge that even within the precincts of the 
Metropolitan Cathedral there are sparrows. Deans are sometimes 
scholars, sometimes ^its, and sometimes human. Our Dean—I venture 
to call him Our Dean, because that is how London thinks of him—Our 
Dean combines all these qualities. If you will turn to pages 1448 and 1449 
in the current ‘‘ Who’s Who,” you will be staggered, as I was, by the 
evidences of his learning. When you read his contributions to the 
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Press you afe dazzled by his lambent wit. And as for his humanity— 
he is one of few men, whose fortune it is to have thousands and thousands 
of friends, whose faces he never sees, whose names he never hears, but 
whose affection goes out to him and enfolds him as in a garment. For 
all these thousands of readers or hearers know, than even when he is 
scolding them—especially when he is scolding them—when he is lashing 
them with the silken thongs of his delicate sarcasm, he is loving them. 
Briefly, they know he is human, and considers nothing human alien to 
his sympathies. 

Let us then drink to our friend, the Dean of St. Paul’s, and to all 
our kind friends and guests. 

The Dean of St. Paul’s, in returning thanks, disclaimed any pre¬ 
tentions to being musical or attending regularly at great musical celebra¬ 
tions. In fact, he had attended only one oratorio, “ Judas Maccabseus,” 
when even “ See the conquering hero comes ” failed to rouse him from 
his slumbers. He was, however, keenly alive to the importance of music 
as allied with devotion, and at St. Paul’s Cathedral he could not do better 
than leave Dr. Macpherson alone. 

Rear-Admiral Fitzmaurice proposed the health of the Chairman, to 
which Dr. Macpherson made a brief reply, and the proceedings termi¬ 
nated about 11 p.m. 

During the evening, Mr. Charles Wreford gave some humorous re¬ 
citations which were much appreciated. 


Btatribxttion of ^ 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught and Strathearn, K.G., 
President of the Royal Academy of Music, visited Queen’s Hall on 
Thursday, July 24th, 1924, to distribute the prizes gained by the students 
during the year. 

On arrival at the hall His Royal Highness was received by the 
following members of the Governing Bodies : Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., 

C. V.O., LL.D., Ernest Mathews, Esq., C.V.O., M.A., LL.D., the Right 
Hon. Lord Airedale, P.C., Brig.-Gen. Sir Alfred G. Balfour, C.B., 
K.B.E., Sir Anthony A. Bowlby, Bart., K.C.B., K.C.M.G., K.C.V.O., 

D. C.L., F.R.C.S., H. Entwisle Bury, Esq., Rear-Admiral M. S. 
FitzMaurice, R.N., C.B., C.M.G., Ludovic G. Foster Esq., H. S. 
Goodhart-Rendel. Esq., Major W. Loudon Greenless, Henry V. Higgins, 
Esq., C.V.O., Colonel John Hopton, Leo. F. Schuster, Esq., E. Somer¬ 
ville Tattersall, Esq., Frederick Corder, Esq., F.R.A.M., Hugh Fitch, 
Esq., Thomas B. Knott, Esq., F.R. A.M., Tobias Matthay, Esq.,F.R.A.M., 
Alfred J. Waley, Esq., Robert C. Wyse, Esq., Stewart Macpherson, Esq., 
F. R. A. M., Ernest Read, Esq., F. R. A. M., Frederick Keel, Esq., F. R. A. M., 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, K.C.V.O., Mus.D., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.A^M., 
F.R.C.M. (Principal), John B. McEwen, Esq., M.A., F.R.A.M. (Acting- 
Principal), H. W. Richards, Esq., Mus.D., Hon. R.A.M. (Warden), and 
J. A. Creighton, Esq. (Secretary). 

Additional interest was centred in the proceedings this year owing 
to the retirement of Sir Alexander Mackenzie from the office of Principal. 
The expressions of popular esteem and affection in which he is held by 
all who come into contact with him have been characteristic of the Annual 
Prize Distributions of the Academy for many years, and on the present 
occasion they were even intensified, and finally culminated in quite a 
triumphal ovation, 
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At the outset Sir Alexander Mackenzie said :—Your Royal Highness, 
Ladies and Gentlemen—Your programmes tell you that the traditional 
order of things has been reversed. His Royal Highness has an important 
engagement to keep. I am not going to delay the proceedings by saying 
anything more just now, except to assure our gracious President that we 
are only too delighted to have the honour of welcoming him in any cir¬ 
cumstances. I am sure our students will bear me no grudge when I ask 
them to prepare to receive the awards now. 

His Royal Highness The Duke of Connaught then distri¬ 
buted the prizes. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie : Your Royal Highness, Ladies and 
Gentlemen—The privilege falls to me of offering to our President, The 
Duke of Connaught, our warmest thanks for again showing his un¬ 
wavering interest in the Academy by affording us the great pleasure of 
his-presence here to-day. The honour is heightened by the fact that he 
does so at no small inconvenience to himself, at a time, too, when those 
public duties, which are so willingly and graciously fulfilled, have been and 
are still more numerous and engrossing than ever. We are told that it is 
better to give than to receive, but when the act of distribution is so pro¬ 
longed, as it is generally on these occasions, even this function may not 
be without its trial of patience and good will, and as His Royal Highness 
has to leave almost immediately, I was very glad to hear him signify that 
he may be able still to remain with us to hear a little music, if we were 
quick about it, before he goes. I must say. Sir, you were not aware when 
you told me, that the music that was to follow was all mine. The 
very last time I had the honour of conversing with His Royal Highness 
at a concert, he told me that he was a very severe critic. Well, our 
President has invariably shown himself most lenient and indulgent 
towards us, and the encouragement bestowed on our students individually 
and the whole school collectively by his kind visits can only be realised 
by those who, like myself, are best able to appreciate their results. It is, 
perhaps, fitting. Sir, that these words of appreciation, inadequate though 
• they may be, should come from me, because it so happens to be the last 
occasion upon which the honour of addressing you. Sir, in the capacity 
of Principal can be mine. My only fear in doing so is that I might forget 
that I am speaking for others, and that these few remarks might assume 
a too personal tinge of colour, for during my term of office I have enjoyed 
the constant support of very many kind and gracious words and acts from 
Your Royal Highness, ail of which, be it said, have reflected so bene¬ 
ficially upon my own work and the very best interests of the school that 
I feel sure. Sir, you may be graciously pleased to extend a similar en¬ 
couragement to the keen aspirations of my successor. We thank you. 
Sir, and I shall call now on our Senior Vice-President to second the 
resolution I have had the honour to move. 

Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart., C.V.O., LL.D.: Your Ro 5 ^al 
Highness,, Ladies and Gentlemen—I feel it a very great honour indeed to 
second the resolution so admirably proposed by Sir Alexander Mackenzie. 
I am sure that I am only voicing what you all feel, oUr very deep appre¬ 
ciation of His Royal Highness’s interest in the distribution, not only in 
coming here as he does to our annual meetings, but of the interest he 
takes at all times in the work which we carry on. As we want to get on 
to the music I do not intend to detain you longer, and I shall ask you to 
pass that vote of thanks in the most cordial manner possible, and by 
acclamation. 

The Duke of Connaught who, on rising to reply, was loudly 
cheered, said : Ladies and Gentlemen—I beg to thank you most cordially 
for the kind vote of thanks which has been proposed to me, and for the 
manner in which you have received it. There is a tinge of sadness about 
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to-day’s ceremony, which I feel as much as anybody else, namely that 
it will be the last time that Sir Alexander Mackenzie is here as our 
President. We owe him a deep debt of gratitude. I and others know 
how he has been heart and soul in his work. We know what intense 
interest he has taken in his pupils, and what great success they have 
attained, and I would take this opportunity publicly to thank him for all 
he has done for the Royal Academy. We shall miss him very much. It 
will be, of course, my endeavour to give to his successor, Mr.Jj|^cEwen, 
the same support that I gave to him. I can only wish him as»successful 
a time of Principalship as that of Sir Alexander Mackenzie. I am happy 
to think, although we have not heard the Report read yet, as it is coming 
later on, that everything connected with the Royal Academy is going on 
in a very satisfactory manner. The standard-bearers are higher each 
year, and I believe we have the largest number of pupils of the Academy 
that we have ever yet had, reaching the large number of eight hundred. 
When we think we began with very little over two hundred, it is very 
satisfactory. I have on numerous occasions met former pupils of the 
Royal Academy who have been singing and playing at different concerts, 
and I have been struck with the great success they have had. May those 
whom I see behind me be equally successful. I am sure I wish them 
every possible luck when they leave the Royal Academy. Remember, 
there is nothing more civilising than music, and what would the world be 
without it ? The dullest place possible. I wish you every happiness. It 
has been a great pleasure to present you with your prizes, and I am so 
glad that so many have been successful. I will not say anything more, 
except again to express the pleasure it always gives me to come here every 
year on the occasion of the presentation of the prizes. 


The following programme was then performed by the students :— 
Two Antient Scots Tunes— 

;; Lett never crueltie ’' |. Mackenzie* 

Plonest Luckie j 

1st Violin, HUGO RIGNOLD. 2nd Violin, PHYLLIS MCDONALD. 
Viola, CONSTANCE RICHARDS. ’Cello, DOUGLAS CAMERON. 


Recitation with Music — . Mackenzie* 

“Queen Mab” .. ... ... ... Thomas Hood 

“ Jabberwocky’’ ... ... ... ... ... Lewis Carroll 


DOROTHY FRESHWATER. 

At the pianoforte, PEGGY GRUMMIT. 


“Gloria in Excelsis,” from “ The Dream of Jubal’’ Mackenzie* 
THE CHOIR. 

Conductor. HENRY BEAUCHAMP, Hon. R.A.M. 

At the Organ, W. IFOR JONES.' 

* Ex-Student. 


During the rendering of the musical programme His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Connaught left the hall. 


(The subsequent address of Sir Alexander will be found on page 4.) 
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©bititarj. 

ALFRED GIBSON. 

It is with feelings of very deep regret that we record the death of 
Mr. Alfred Gibson, at Mentone, on May 21st. Born at Nottingham on 
October 27th, 1849, his first training in music was imparted by his father, 
who was a violinist and teacher in that town. Later on he had some 
lessons on the violin from Henry Farmer, but otherwise he was practi¬ 
cally self taught. In 1868 he came to London and w'as engaged in the 
orchestra at the opera at Drury Lane. From 1871 to 1883 he played in 
the Royal Opera Orchestra. Mr. Gibson appeared at the Monday 
Popular Concerts at St. James’s Hall in 1882, where, in 1893, he suc¬ 
ceeded Straus as viola player in the Quartet. This same year he was 
appointed leader of the private band of Queen Victoria, and in this 
capacity led the orchestra under Sir William Parratt at the Coronations 
of King ^dward VII. and King George V. He was professor of the 
violin at the Royal Academy of Music and at the Guildhall School of 
Music until his retirement two or three years ago. 

Mr. Gibson had a high reputation as a teacher and an adjudicator at 
competition festivals, and his exalted ideals of artistic endeavour in both 
capacities endeared him to all with whom he came in contact. On the 
occasion of his 50th birthday, his pupils and friends presented him 
with his portrait painted by H. A. Olivier, a Broadwood piano and a 
music stand. He had a very intimate knowledge of violins and their 
makers, and his friendship with violin experts enabled him to acquire 
many fine instruments. 

He and Mrs. Gibson passed last winter at Mentone. Here on 
Easter Sunday he had a haemorrhage of the brain, and though the doctors 
held out hope of his recovery, it was not to be, and after lying ill a month, 
he passed away. He was buried in Mentone Cemetery, high up above the 
old town in a most lovely spot. A memorial service, arranged by 
Mr. McEwen and Dr. Richards, was held at Marylebone Parish Church 
on June 6th, when Sterndale Bennett’s “ God is a Spirit ’’ was beautifully 
sung b^^ a quartet from the Academy. The heartfelt sympathy of all who 
knew and loved the genial modest personality and the high artistic ideals 
of Alfred Gibson, will be extended to his widow and daughter in their 
sorrow. B. 


The Prize Distribution took place at the Queen’s Hall on Thursday, 
July 27th, H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught, our President, graciously 
presiding. 

The function was one of special significance, as Sir Alexander 
Mackenzie then made his last public appearance as Principal of our 
Institution. Although a sombre atmosphere might easily have prevailed 
on this memorable occasion, Sir Alexander did his utmost to dispel any 
such feeling by his cheery address. Happily, he was not bidding us 
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farewell, as we shall still have the benefit of his valued services on the 
directorate. A full account of the proceedings will be found on 
pages 4 and 22. 


On Thursday afternoon, June 19th, the Professors met in the Duke’s 
Hall in order to make a presentation to Sir Alexander on his retirement, 
the gift taking the form of a water-colour drawing by Turner. ^ 

Mr. John B. McEwen, in asking Sir Alexander to accepPthis, said 
that Sir Alexander, they all knew, was an admirer of beauty, and had 
himself achieved distinction by the many beautiful works which he had 
composed. It was, therefore, fitting that the gift from the Professors 
should be a work of beauty. But, beautiful as this little water-colour 
drawing was, yet it stood for something much more beautiful, and that 
was the esteem, the loyalty, and the affection of those who had been 
intimately associated with Sir Alexander in the work of the Institution, 
and he felt sure that whenever he looked at this picture it would remind 
him of the place he held in the hearts of the Professors of the Royal 
Academy of Music. 

A short selection from the compositions by Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
then followed, after which Mr. Philip L. Agnew, the Chairman of the 
Committee of Management, presented to the Academy the portrait of the 
retiring Principal, by M. Rene de I’Hopital. Sir Alexander, in accepting 
the portrait on behalf of the Academy and the water-colour drawing as a 
personal gift to himself, said he had been in many difficult situations, but 
the present moment was the most difficult he had ever faced, and that he 
would have been grateful if ‘ ‘ the other fellow ’ ’ in the portrait replied on 
his behalf. In the course of his speech. Sir Alexander referred to some of 
the incidents attending his appointment as Principal thirty-six years ago, 
and also to the important part which the Professors had played in 
enabling the Academy to build its present home. 


On Saturday evening, June 21st, the meeting of the R.A.M. Club 
took the form of a farewell concert by Mr. Corder. The programme was 
composed entirely of his compositions, presentations on behalf of the 
professors and students being made at the conclusion of the proceedings. 
Mr. Corder received a tremendous ovation from the large audience present. 
A detailed account of the function appears on page 15. 


An unusually large number of students entered at the beginning of 
the Michaelmas Term, the examination extending over six days. 


The first Professorial Staff Dinner was held at the Academy on 
Saturday evening, October 4th, and proved a great success. Everyone 
present seemed to welcome this opportunity of meeting, and apart from 
the social pleasure which the occasion afforded, a good deal of useful 
business (comprising the formation of the various departmental com¬ 
mittees, etc.) was transacted. 

To supplement and to lead up to the annual examinations in the 
Midsummer Term, the Committee of Management have decided to set 
aside for special intensive work one whole week towards the end of each 
of the Michaelmas and Lent Terms, to be known as the “ Review Week.” 

The work in the Academy during these special weeks will be arranged 
so as— 
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( 1 ) To provide opportunit}^. for students to co-ordinate their 

separate studies, and to survey aiid summarise their work during the 
previous part of the term ; / j 

( 2 ) To provide special lecthies, lecture-lessons, and recitals de¬ 

signed to illustrate and explain fhe broad principles and necessary 
conditions of physical and mental development which underlie all 
educational and artistic progress ^ 

^ (3) To afford special indication as to the standards and attain¬ 

ments expected in the Midsummer Examinations from both a techni¬ 
cal and an interpretative point of view. 

The ” Review Week ” of the present term—December 1st to 6th— 
will include lectures by Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, Leonard E. Hill, 
Esq., F.R.S., Professor T. P, Nunn, M.A., D.Sc., F. Roscoe, Esq., and 
the Principal; recitals by Miss Katharine Goodson and Mr. Lionel Tertis ; 
two “At Homes” held by the Principal; concerts, dramatic perfor¬ 
mances, lecture-lessons, and a students’ dance. 

Another new feature, which commences this term, is a series of practice 
concerts, which will run on alternate Saturdays with the existing fort¬ 
nightly concerts. These concerts are intended to provide students with 
an opportunity of playing to an audience before proceeding to the 
fortnightly concerts. 


The following Professors have been appointed :— Musical Composi¬ 
tion : Messrs. Arnold Bax, Julius Harrison, Arthur Hinton, Miss Dorothy 
Howell, Messrs. Norman O’Neill, Montague Phillips, William Wallace. 
Harmony: Mr. J. A. Sowerbutts. Singing: Mr. Maurice d’Oisly, Miss 
Caroline Hatchard, Mr. F. Ranalow. Pianoforte : Misses Hilda Dederich, 
Desiree MacEwan, Messrs. John Pauer, B. McCara Symons. Organ : Mr. 
Walter S. Vale. Violin: Misses Marjorie Hayward and Elsie Owen. 
Viola: Mr. Lionel Tertis. Military Music : Lieut. Bertram O’Donnell. 
Aural Training: Miss Nellie M. Holland. Diction and Elocution: 
Mr. Cairns Jkines, Junior Department — Elocution : Miss Isobel 
McLaren. Violoncello : Miss Alison Dalrymple. 

The following appointments to classes have also been made :— 
Choral: Mr. Ernest Read. Ensemble: Mr. Lionel Tertis, assisted by 
Mr. Phillip Sainton. Operatic: Mr. Julius Harrison. 

Dr. Charles Macpherson has been elected a member of the Asso¬ 
ciated Board. 

The following Associates, have been elected :—Lucy Goodwin, Olive 
Groves, and Edward E. Hipsher. 

At the Orchestral Concert given at Queen’s Hall on July 11th, the 
outstanding item was “The Blessed Damozel,” by Debussy, for female 
voices, soli, chorus, and orchestra, the solo portions being taken by the 
Misses Barbara Pett-Fraser and Ethel Barker. The first movement of 
Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto was played by Miss Enid Bailey, and 
the ” Scottish Concerto ” of Mackenzie (Miss Rene Cook), and the 
‘ ‘ Concert Piece ’ ’ by Matthay (Miss Betty Humby) were also included 
in the programme. The concert opened with Berlioz’s Overture, 
” Carneval Remain,” and concluded with Bach’s Concerto in C for two 
pianofortes and strings. Sir Henry Wood was the conductor. 

Performances of Massenet’s opera, ” Manon ” were given, under the 
direction of Mr. Cairns James and Mr. Henry Beauchamp, on July 17th, 
18th and 19th, and the Dramatic Class gave selections from several plays 
of Shakespeare, under the direction of Mr. Acton Bond, on July 19th 
and 21st. . 
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Competitions for the following Scholarships have been held, and 
resulted as under :— 

Josephine Troup Scholarship (Composition) : Gladys M. Cohen. 
The Goring Thomas Scholarship (Composition): Godfrey Sampson. 
The Sir Michael Costa Scholarship (Composition) : William Alwyn. 
The Elizabeth Stokes Scholarship (Pianoforte) ; Dorothy Phillips. 

The Elizabeth,Stokes Open Scholarship (Pianoforte) : Doris Hibbert, 
The Thalberg Scholarship (Pianoforte) : Clifford M. Curzon..^ 

The Ross Scholarship (Female Vocalists) : Margaret Hale. • 

The John Stokes Scholarship (Baritones) : Ian B. Anderson. 

The JohnJStokes Open Scholarship (Baritones) : Glyndwr T. Jones. 
The Broughton Packer Bath Scholarship (Violin) : Edna M. Moore. 
The Henry Smart Scholarship (Organ and Composition) : Owen leP» 
Franklin. 

The Maud Mary Gooch Scholarship (Organ) : Montague T. Matthews. 
-^he Ross Scholarship (Wind Instrumentalists) : Helen Gaskell. 

The Ada Lexvis Scholarships have been awarded as follows :— 
Singing, Irene G. Morden ; Pianoforte, Hilda Bor ; 

Violoncello, Stanley E. Tizzard. W. H. 


|3.0tites. 

1. —“ The R.A.M. Club Magazine” is published three times a year 
and is sent gratis to all members on the roll. No copies are sold. 

2. —Members are asked kindly to forward to the Editor any brief 
notices relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 

3. —New Publications by members are chronicled but not reviewed. 

4. —Ail notices, &c., relative to the Magazine should be sent to 
Mr. J. Percy Baker, 12, Longiey Road, Tooting Graveney, S.W. 17. 

The Committee beg to intimate that those members of Branch A 
who desire to receive invitations to the meetings of Branch B, should 
notify the same to Miss Rynie Thomson, at the Royal Academy of Music. 


N.B.—Tickets for meetings at the Academy must be obtained 
beforehand, as money for guests’ tickets may not be paid at the door. 
Disregard of this rule may lead to refusal of admittance. 


W. FRASER, Printer, 99, Mitcham Road, Tooting, S.W.17. 
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